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VOLUME II. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF CHILDHOOD. 


BY GEORGE DENISON PRENTICE. 


Orr infant years !-~-Is it not beautiful, 

The light, that hovers round them!—Every spot, 
To which the burning dreams of memory cling 
Amid life's dim and shadowy solitudes, 


Wears the deep glory of those blessed isles, 
To which the bright-winged visions of the soul 
Go off in shunber, when the quiet dreamer } 


Sinks to his rest in joyousness. ‘The star, 


That floats upon the dim and misty billow 


In beautiful repose, as if unsphered 
From its blue, lonely home—the softened glow, } 
That rests upen the far-off mountain’s summit, 
When evening Twilight lifts her rosy plume, 
Are emblems of the brightness memory flings 
Upon the sunny inoments that went by | 
Qu an unruffled pinion, while the world 
Was vet a dream of loveliness—and Fancy | 
Was running wild in thoughts, that had their birth 
In the high realms of glory. 

Years have past, } 
Long vears of weariness, since last I gazed 
Upon ‘these hills and waters, yet again, 





As here I muse, life’s early meinories 
Steal in their freshness o’er me, and my heart | 
Leaps to the sweet, wild melody, that thrilled i] 
Through all its depths, ere life’s bright bow had faded || 
From Childhood’s purple morning, or the stream } 
Of Time, that gushed exultingly by, had lost 
The tints of Heaven’s blue beauty. Memory hangs 
With thrilling fondness on each dear memento, | 
That tells of those far years—and many a chord, 
Touched by her melancholy hand awakes 
From its long, dreamless siumber, and its strains | 
Cf sweet and mournful music wildly fall \| 
Upon the ear of Fancy, like the tones, | 
That come upon the dying winds of eve, 
From the far moon-lit Ocean, when the storm 
Sleeps on the night cloud, and the waves are heaving, 
As heaves the stricken bosom. Every scene 1) 
Is living with the high and voiceless spirit | 
Of Life’s departed Eden. Early joys, | 
So deep, so beautiful, they almost seem 
The wild creation of a wizard tale, 
With lightning glow, up life’s dim stream are flashing, 
And breaking on my spirit, with a power | 
I thought had died to live no more. I gaze 1} 
On scenes, erst blended with the happy hours \| 
Of youth and ecstacy, and feel that life, i] 
Though shadowed by the raven wing of years, 1 
Is not all turned to bitterness. The flame | 
Has fallen, and its high and fitful flashes | 
Perchance have faded, but the living fires | 
Stll glow beneath the ashes. The bright stream || 
Is wasted, and its wave has ceased to sparkle 
In gladness to the sunlight, and to bear | 
The flower upon its bosom, yet the waters 1| 
Ate flowing in undying freshness still 
Deep in their buried channels. | 
O *tis sweet | 
To gaze upon this breathing landscape! Here {| 
Mf thoughts first revelled in the wild delight i| 
Of new existence! Here my infant eye i 
First dwelt on Nature in her loveliness, | 
The golden flash of waters, the bright flowers | 
That seemed to spring in very wantonness 
From every hill and stream, the earth’s green leaves, | 
The moonlit mountains, the red gush of glory 
That deepening streamed along the skies of morning, 
And the rich heavens of sunset! Here I loved 
To gaze upon the holy arch of eve 
In breathless longing, till I almost dreamed 





That IT was mingling with their glorious depths, 
A portion of their purity ;—to muse 
Upon the stars through many a lonely night, 
Till their deep tones of mystic minstrelsy 
Were borne into my heart;—to list, at morn, 
The gentle voice of song-birds, in their joy 
Lifting on high their matins, till my spirit, 
Like theirs, gushed out in musie;—and to look 
Upon the clouds, in beauty, wandering up 
The deep, blue zenith, till my soul, like them, 
Went far away through Heaven's bright paths, to seek 
The home of thought and spirit. 
Years have passed— 
Yet, o’er this spot, no change he: 


The noiseless flight of Time. 


come to tell 
The far off hills 
Are still as blue, the wave as musical, 
The wild rose blooms as fresh and fair, the winds 
Breathe yet as freshly on my brow, the trees 
Still cast as soft a shadow, and as blue 
The violet springs to woo the breath of Heaven, 
As in iny years of infancy. I range, 
Where erst I sported by the leaping stream, 
And the glad birds, as if they yet remembered 
And loved the stranger, chant the same sweet songs 
I strayed to hear, ere childhoad’s silken locks 
fad darkened on my temples. Can it be 
That the dark seal of ‘Time and change is set 
Upon my brow !—Each spot I loved still blooms 
In beauty undecayed, T hear no sound, 
Fhat tells the tale of years, and can it be, 
That [ alone am faded!—Were it not, 
That many a fearful tale of sin and wo 
And strife and desolation has been graven 
On meimory’s darkened scroll—Oh were it not, 
That Passion’s burning pathway has been traced 
So deep, so fiercely vivid, that my heart 
Is withering yet bencath it—I could deem, 
That I were still a pure and sinless child, 
Just woken from along, long dream of tears, 
To gaze again, in infant recklessness, 
Yn Earth and Heaven and Ocean, and again 
To paint the future as a lovely throng 
Of bright and glorious visions ! 

I have been 
T have roved 
Abroad thronzh other climes, where tropic flowers 
Were offering up their incense, and the stars 


A lene and joyless wanderer. 


Swimming, like living creatures—I have wandered 
Where the soft skies of Italy were breathing 
In beautiful transparency above, 


And glory, like a lovely vision, floating 
O’er all the landscape—yet dear Fancy still 
Mid all the ruder glow of brighter realms, 


Oft turned to picture the remembered home 
That blessed its earliest day-dreams. Must I go 
Forth in the world again! I’ve tried its joys 

Till joy was turned to bitterness—I’ve felt 

Its sorrows till my very heart was bursting 

With the fierce rush of tears! The sorrowing infant 
Clings to its mother’s breast. The bleeding dove 
Flies to her native vale, and nestles there 

To die amid the quiet grove, where first 

She tried her tender pinion. I could love 
Thus to repose amid the peaceful scenes 

To memory dear. Oh it were passing swect 
To rest forever on this lovely spot, 

Where passed my days of innocence—to dream 
Of the pure stream of infant happiness 

Sunk in life’s deserted wilderness—to dwell 

On visions faded till my broken spirit 

Should cease to throb—to purify my heart 

With high and sinless musings—and to lift 

Its aspirations to the central home 

Of Love, and Peace, and Holiness. 


HARTFORD, CONN., SATURDAY, JUNE 30, 1582. 





NUMBER 2. 


MARK GHERRIT’S RING: 


OR, THE STRANGER OF 


FRANKFORT, 

The young—the innocent—the fair 
Fall first the spoiler’s prey ; 

And evil spirits lay their snare, 
To lead young hearts astray. 


’ 


THe traveler, as he passes through Frankfort, seldom 
fails to turn a few miles out of the direct road, for the 
purpose of witnessing a singular object, to which a 
popular superstition is attached, regarded as it is by 
the peasantry of the neighboring village, with awe 
and wonder, This object is a piece of rock pierced 


in the shape of a ring ; but whether its present ap- 


man, or 
to one of those vagaries of nature, the effect of which 


pearance ts to be ascribed to the ingenuity of 


so frequently meets the traveler's eye, it is impossible 
to determine. It bears the name of Mark Gherrit's 
Ring, and the following superstition connected there- 
with, was related to me with much precision, by a 
venerable patriarch of the village, who seemed to eive 
implicit credence to every detail of the story. 

In the year ——, I forget the precise date, but. it 
was near the latter part of the 17th century, the fair 
of Frankfort was expected to be extren ly attractive, 
from the quantity of merehandize of all descriptions 
that, for some time previously, the dealers had been 
bringing into the city, from all parts of the continent. 
The excitement of these attractions drew the people, 
far and near, to the great emporium; and holiday as 
the fair of Frankfort usually was, upon the present 
occasion it proved far more lively and entertaining. 
(The bells of all the churches ushered in one of the 
brightest mornings that the imagination can pic- 
ture, as, with cheerful looks, the enterprising mer- 
chants began to unlock their stores, and produce the 
varied attractions of articles of use and of luxury ; 
the velvet kirtle and the embroidered stomacher; the 
embossed and massive bracelets, and crosses of gold, 
and ivory, to the delighted eyes of the crowds that 
assembled to gaze upon the varied beauties. Rapidly 
the choicest goods made their way from the stalls of 
the dealers, to the possession of soine allured admirer ; 
the kirtle was carried off in triumph by a laughing 
maiden, while a cloak, of the newest Paris cut, found 
an eager purchaser in some Frankfort beau; the 
bracelets and eardrops became love gifts, and the 
crosses of gold reposed upon the white bosoms of 
some admiring beauties. In this manner the day 
opened ; cheerful looks and bright smiles bespoke the 
| pleasure which the heart experienced, and happiness 


| 


| and animation pervaded the scene, 

| At this interesting period of the day, arrived Mi- 
| chael Blockberg, a retired merchant, with his daugh- 
| ter Christine and his maiden sister Agatha ; the latter 
of whom officiated as housekeeper in the merchant's 
establishment, maintaining the honors of that situa- 
| tion, although the pretty Christine was now fast ar- 
| But Agatha had lived so 
|many years in the commanding capacity, that she be- 
| came pertinaciously attached thereto, and the least 
| attempt to interfere with the duties of that department 
| was considered an infringement on her prerogative, 
and treated accordingly. 


riving at womanly estate. 


| We should have premised. 
|that Michael Blockberg resided in retirement in a 
‘small village, situated in beautiful valley at a short 
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distance from Frankfort, where-he lived in peace and |; 
happiness, his declining years being consoled by the 
soft affection of a devoted child, while his every want 
was administered to by his attentive and obliging sis- 
“ter. Kighteen years of Christine’s life had passed 
in this delightful manner; in the possession of all 
that the means of a doating father could confer, she 
was supremely happy; the beauty of all the village 
festivals, the blithe companion of the young and gay, 
and the constant friend of the aged and lowly, Chris- 
tine was the pride of the neighborhood ; every girl, 
while she envied, loved her; and the youths endeav- 
ored to render themselves worthy of her  siniles. 
Frederic Bernhardt, the son of the village pastor, 
however, was the one who seemed to obtain the most 
favors, for he was ever at her side at all the festivals, 
and often, when he had concluded his studies, and 
sought relaxation from the severe pursuit, by wander- 
ing among the fields and meadows, as the sun declin- | 
ed in the heavens, and the cool breezes of evening 
refreshed both heart and mind, then was Christine 
beheld leaning upon his arm, looking so innocent and - 
so happy, that the picture itself was delightful to be- | 
hold. 


She loved—she was beloved; and Love is all 


That makes a woinan’s world—her element— 

Her lite—her Eden! Then the seal was set, 

Love never sets in vain—and sets but once. 

I need not say how young aff-ction sprung, 
Gathered, and grew in its sweet course; they hung 
Toxether o'er the poct’s breathing page 

Till their own eyes reflected every thought: 

Aud both loved music, and love never yet 

Had an interpreter like song! 

Such was the situation of the little family of Mi- 
chael Blockberg, at the time of the great fair of 
Frankfort, when Christine, desirous of personally be- 
holding the splendors and amusements of that scene 
of gayety, persuaded her good natured parent to ac- | 
company her thither. Nor was A 
averse to the solicitations of her neice, for though ar- 


gatha Blockbere 
rived at an aye that has ever been considered that of 
prudence and sober thought, Miss Blockberg had stil! | 
implicit reliance upon the power of her personal 
charms, which, according to her own opinion, remain- 
ed in all their early attraction, and, consequently, still | 
capable of impressing upon an adinirer’s heart; be- 
sides, she wanted to make several purchases, had a 
great desire of seeing the Dutch conjurer, with the 
fame of whose astonishing feats the whole country | 
was resounding ; and the various other gayeties were | 
alike attractive to the sensibilities of Agatha Block- | 
berg. | 
Frederic Bernhardt attended the little party a short |! 
distance on their way, and then, compelled to return |! 
to his studies, he resigned Christine to her father’s 


| 


arm, and parted, leaving them to pursue their journey. || 
The day was far advanced when they arrived at their | 
destination, and unaware of the short time which thev | 
would be enabled to spend amidst the gayeties of the 
fair, Agatha, as well as her interesting niece, with 
delighted hearts passed over the varied portions of the 
scene, scarcely allowing themselyes to appreciate a 
single object, so entranced were they with the joyous 
appearance of the whole. In vain the sober merchant 
advised them to restrain their ardor, for, like emanci- 
pated fawns, they lightly bounded amidst the congre- 
gated group, utterly unmindful of the entreaties and_ 
remoustrances of the worthy Michael. Christine en- 
joyed the amusements, but Agatha was perfectly de- 
lighted. Nothing coald exceed her astonishment at 
beholding the far-famed conjurer, and her shouts of 
admiring surprise could frequently be heard half-way 
over the fair. At length, however, the enthusiasm of 


the females began to tire; the day was rapidly declin- |, 


ing, the stalls were thinning, the conjuror abated his 

attractions, and the buffoons in vain endeavored to 

excite a laugh ; people were departing to their homes, 

aud Michael Blockberg intimated that it was also | 
time for his little party to be gone. Christine wil- 

lingly acceded to her father’s proposal, but Agatha 

was loth to leave ; she had not had time to purchase 

a single article, for every moment had been complete- 

ly occupied by the amusements; and now there was 
not anything exhibited that seemed at all worth buy- 
ing. ‘The lady then fell into an ill humor, not a little 
increased by the reflection, probably, that not a word 
in the way of gallantry had been’ spoken to her during 
the whole day, while encomiums upon her nice.’s 
beauty, were continually meeting her ear. She be- 
came sullen and ill-natured ; they had already passod 
for the last time, the principal stalls, and were near- 
ing the verge of the fair, when the eyes of Agatha 
fell upon a richly covered stand of jewelry that must 

have been quite unheeded by the fair people, for not a 
single article appeared to have been sold therefroin. 
The merchant to whom the stand belonged, stood by 

its side, looking upon his unsold stock very dejectedly, 
and resigned to complete abstraction; care and deep 

thought were marked upon his pale countenance, and 
he seemed altogether an object capable of awakening 
sympathy. Of a sudden Agatha burst from the sul- 
len fit, and exclaiming with delight, ¢O, here are fair- 
ings, brother,’ away she dragged the old man and _ his 
willing niece, to the stall of the dejected merchant, 
where she began pulling about the rich articles of 
jewelry, each one exciting some favorable opinion, and 
each appearing still more beautiful than those which 
she had previously beheld. 

The dealer, aroused from his abstraction by the ac- 
clamations of Agatha, immediately assisted her in 
drawing forth the splendors of his merchandize ; he 
spoke, too, in a tone of such civility, that Agatha be- 
came as much delighted with him, as with his wares, 
but to Christine, the sound of his voice produced un- 
pleasant feelings so strange, it was impossible evon 
for herself to define them. As he spoke, his words 
inspired something like terror; and when with a 
smile of humble courtesy, he submitted a beautiful 
ruby ring for her inspection, she involuntarily shud- 
dered, and sunk back upon her father’s arm. The 
dealer spoke not ; for a moment he gazed intently on 
the girl, and then, with a smile, exhibited the ring to 
the delighted Agatha, expressing his wish that she 
would purchase it for the young lady. 

‘No, no,’ exclaimed Christine, ‘I am not in want 
of a ring.’ 

‘Tut, tut, child; you want to spare your father’s 
purse, but recollect we have no fair at Frankfort, 


every day; and it is but right that he should buy for | 


each of us a trifling article of remembrance ; and on 
my conscience, I think the ring is a very pretty 
bauble.’ 

‘Yes, yes, good aunt,’ replied Christine ; ‘but—’ 

‘But, nonsense child ; put the ring on your finger 
without another word, for I have chesen, too, a very 
pretty cross, and by the blessing of St. Mary, [ intend 
your father to pay for it for my own wear.’ 

‘Then have it aunt, by all means; but the ring, I 
cannot, will not have it.’ 

‘Not have it !’ exclaimed the father, ‘as my gift, 


Christine V 


‘ My dear father,’ replied she, ‘I would willingly 


have the ring—nay, I should dearly esteem such a 
gift from you ; but, believe me, there is something that 


I cannot explain; nay, nor even comprehend, which | 


bids me not accept it.’ 
‘ Well, if she is so pertinacious in refusing it,’ said 
Miss Agatha, addressing the merchant, ‘I don’t see 


why you should lose the sale when another 
Come, give it me.’ 
Agatha reached over to the stranz 
to take the ring, when he instantly drew back 
hand, and in a tone of perfect eiviliiy, ro 
‘ Excuse me, madam, I cannot sell the 
It is far from my wish to offer rudeness ti 
[ must observe, that this particular ring 
With studlous care, to gem a youthiul hand. 
fond affection gave it birth; ’twas meant for one nog 
beautiful, who spurned the precious 
heart, too, that offered it. Pleased with the oy 
ardor, I had resolved the ring should be so wroyo ) 
that it might prove worthy of his passion 
iny utmost talent, was devoted to its perfiet 
and the young man gave it his entire approval, | 
prized the ring myself, for it was beautiful. 
lady scorned the lover and his gift; disclaimed th 
heart whose first and best affection throbbed so fondly 
for the false one, beneath whose treachery it bro 
yes, ladies, the lover died. 
her frowns, whose lips had once breathed only rap. 
ture, and whose look had only spoken tenderiacss ani 


He could not live bene 


He died, ladies, and I again obtained posses. 
sioa of the ring. You may believe with what regard 
I prize if, and will not blame my fixed reso.ve, to part 
with it but to as fair a purchaser as she who oace re. 


The stranger finished his little narrative, which he 
had delivered in a tone of such innpassioned fcling, 
that the tears trickled down the cheeks of Cir-stine, 
and even Agatha displayed symptoms of having been 
moved by the recital. When the stranger had con. 
cluded, she replied— 

‘'The story is quite romantic, I declare. Upon my 
word, I hardly know which 1 most admire, that, or 
Though I cannot very much admire 
the gallantry of your refusal, I will not insist upon the 
purchase for myself, but Christine shall have it’ 
-ed, indeed,’ murmured Christine, ‘I had rath- 


‘ Ridiculous,’ replied Michael ; ‘obey you sha’l, s0 
give the man your hand; the night is setting in, aud 
we must hasten home. Christine, your hand.’ 

The trembling girl, averting her head from the 
merchant’s stall, suffered her father to take her han(, 
and place it in that of the stranger. 
flt the touch of the latter, a chilling coldness perval- 
ed her frame, and with the hand that remained at lid. 

| erty, she clung convulsively to her father’s arm. A 
‘smile played upon the stranger’s countenaice, his 
eyes became bright, and his dejected demeanor gave 
place to a look of happy gayety, as after breathing 
upon the ring, he placed it on the white fing ol 
stine, exclaiming at the same time—* Fair child 
of innogence, receive Mark Gherrit’s Ring? 

Christine shricked as the stranger pronounced the 
words—a deadly weight fell upon her breast, au 
clasping her father’s neck in an agonized manlel 
she fell senseless into his arms. 

Michael Blockberg, as well as Agatha, now became 
alarmed, for life seemed entirely to have fled, and "i 
features of Christine were cold, and her pus’ 

moved not beneath her father’s pressure. 
vor left his stall, and appe 
terest in the distressing situation of the girl. 
however, whether she could not pardon h 
gallantry to herself, or thought his ae . 
‘for, requested him to desist, and forcibly pr¢ 
him from pressing his lips to those of th 
which he meditated and attempted. 
-oused at this, and she immediately ‘ 
‘| to leave the fair which he did, bear! 
! poor Christine. 


ared to take the utmost Il 


desired her prother 
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——— 
Tis done! 

to his merchandize. é 

sterious words were heard by Michael as 

spot, but attaching no im- 

were altogether unheeded, 


qvraill 

“phese my 
bo was proceeding from the 
stint to them then, they 
a swiftly passed from his memory. Soe 
oa a few moments after they had left, Christine re- 
vivad, aud after gazing inquiringly upon the features 
f her father, she raised her head, and looxing for a 
noment upon the ring that glitte ed on her finger, fell 
on Michael’s neck in tears. 7 in 

.Oniy behold the face of ridiculous delicacy, ried 
Miss Agatha, as the little family proceeded to their 
am “Thank St. Mary, no one can say that J was 
ever possessed of such excessive notions.’ 

| will bear witness to that,’ returned Michael. 
«You never were at all squeamish.’ 

‘J understand the tone in which you speak, brother 
Michael—you delight in throwing doubts upon the pro- 
prety of my behavior.’ 

‘Propriety ’ cried Michael, ‘there is a great deal 
of propriety, no doubt, in having half a dozen hangers- 
oat a time.” 

‘Qh, you will acknowledge that, brother Michael ! 
Qnmy conscience I imagine you would say I never 
had an offer, but continued in the honorable distinc- 
tion of the single state through sad necessity. But no, 
brother, I might have had the highest fortune that I 
jleased, but I refused—yes, brother Michael, I re- 


fused. ‘There was a colonel of the Emperor’s troops | 


projected an elopement from Madame Von Spicken- 
slack’s seminary, but he was five minutes beyond his 
tine, and I refused. After that came the son of the 
mayor—’ 


‘Whom you frightened away with a peal of viax-- 


enry!’ interrupted Michael. 
‘There, there, it is—you are a very provoking 


creature, brother Michael—an absolute Russian bear !’ | 


In this manner the party proceeded in their little 
vehicle to the village. Christine spoke not a word, 
but frequently her sobs were audible ; once or twice 
sie essayed to remove the ring from her finger, 
bit it was so firmly fixed, that it withstood her en- 
deavors, and by repeated efforts to displace it, seemed 
oly to cling more firmly. Arrived at their abode, 
Christine immediately desired to retire to her cham- 
ter: she heard the voice of Frederic welcoming her 
return, and a strange feeling seemed inspired respect- 
ing hin; she endeavored to avoid him, and when he 
caught her hand, she suddenly withdrew it from his 
gusp, and placing it across her eyes, hurried to her 
apartment. 

Unabie to comprehend the meaning of this strange 
havior, Frederic sought an explanation from Mi- 
cael Blockberg, who disclosed to him the whole of the 
rents of the day. Attaching no importance, howev- 
, to the affair of the ring, the father was alike una- 
bleto account for the altered demeanor of Christine 
towards her lover : ascribing it, however, to weariness 
ind exhaustion, Frederic departed to his own home. 

The sun again rose in the heavens, and Michael 
Blockberg prepared to commence another day. 
Frederic was early at the abode of his beloved one, 
but she had not left her chamber, and after Waiting 
for some time, he was obliged to depart to his studies. 

Agatha, however, speedily appeared at the break- 
fist table, and shortly afterwards Christine appeared, 
Derfe 
the Preceding day. he father, 
Rstoration of his child’s health, amused himself by 


lane! j " : 
ighing at the strange fears which had produced so 
glevious an effect. 


glad to behold the 


Tam almost ashamed, my dear father,’ at length 


dhsery ae : 
erved Christine, ¢ for having been the cause of so 


cried the stranger, and he retired | 


tly recovered from her strange indisposition of 


much pain to you. I cannot account for my behavior, 
bat, still, | remember shuddering at the idea of having 
this sweet ring. It was perfectly ridiculous, | own, 
for the merchant was very kind and civil.’ 

‘Oh yes, very civil indeed,’ replied Agatha, ‘on my 
conscience. I believe the man was somewhat taken 
with his customer, for while you were lifeless in Mi- 
chael’s arins, the fellow seemed impetuous in his de- 
sire to salute your lips!’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Christine with a smile. 

‘Indeed, Miss!’ echoed the aunt. * You seem 
pleased at hearing of his attention.’ 

Another smile was the only reply of Christine. 

‘On my conscience,’ cried Miss Agatha, *1 believe 
we live in fairy land! 
the fellow !’ 

‘And why should I not, aunt, he was certainly 
agreeable.’ . 


The girl seems pleased with 


‘A great deal too agreeable, Miss—but he did not 
touch your lips I warrant. But what will Frederic 
say to this 


|| At this moment a servant entered to announce that 

a stranger wished to offer his compliments to the fam- 

ily. Michael desired his name, and the servant re- 
turned with that of Mark Gherrit! 

‘The goldsmith himself, upon my conscience !’ cri- 
ed Agatha starting from her chair. ‘I sce it, I see it 
all as plain as the letters in the legends of St. Den- 
nis! What will come next !’ 

The stranger, at. the request of the hospitable Mi- 
chacl, now entered the apartment, and bowing respect- 
fully to the family, he begged to enquire after their 
healths, but more 
| Christine smilingly 


particularly of the young lady. 
assured him that she was perfectly 
recovered, and thanked him for the interest which he 
appeared to feel for her. He was offered a seat at the 
breakfast table, which he accepted, and during the 
| meal contrived to ingratiate himself into the favor of 
all the family. He described himself as an independ- 
ent trader, frequenting the various fairs more for | 
| amuscment than profit, and as having taken his abode 
| within a short distance from that of Michael Block- | 
|| berg, from his admiration of the delightful situation of 
| the village. The day past in cheerful and animated 
|| conversation ; the attention of Gherrit was devoted to 
|| Christine, and she seemed not unmindful thereof; re- |} 
| paying his little gallantries with those sweet smiles, 
| which more than any thing bespeak the gratification 
|| of the heart. Evening came, and Christine was still 
fondly listening to his vows, which the enraptured 
| Gherritt was offering at her shrine, when the arrival of 
Frederic was announced. Christine started at the 
|, meition of the name, and a deep blush suffused her 
pale cheeks, as if her heart was at the moment con- 
scious of its perfidy; but Gherrit directed a fixed and 
passionate glance upon her, and she immediately re- 
quested that Frederic might not be admitted! The | 


} 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
|X 


ark Gherrit’s slave. | 
It matters little what passed at that momentous pe- 


|| pulses now throbbed alone for the stranger. People | 
| marvelled that one so good should prove so fickle, and | 
| the guile of Christine became talked of throughout | 
| the village: one alone among the throng was silent, | 
and though he heard the opinions of all his associates, | 

still he never once uprbraided her, though he alone | 
| had cause. Michael Blockberg regretted the transi- | 
| tion of his child’s affections, yet his wishes were for | 
her happiness solely ; and though regretting the step | 
| which she had taken, he never once blamed her choice, | 


||nor spoke, nor thought to the discredit of her new | 


i} lover. Other individuals had not similar delicacy, |, 


} work was accomplished, and Christine had become || 


for they openly exclaimed, not only against Christine's 
faithlessness, but against the stranger Gherrit, many 
of whose actions, since he had resided, in the village, 
had appeared mysterious and unholy. Agatha, who 
never forgave his want of vallantry at the fair, was 
not at all averse to talking on the subject, and at 
length the mysterious affair of the ring became a wen- 
eral subject of conversation. Mark Gherrit never at- 
tended the religious duties of the funily, nor did he 
ever enter the church of the village: every Friday 
a strong and supernatural light was beheld blazing at 
midnight in his chamber, wand indeed some hazardous 
or inquisitive persons had even ventured to his door 
upon one of those occasions, and although Mark Gher- 
rit lived alone, yet voices were heard in conversation 
—sometimes threatening, and at others sinkine into 
earnest supplication. The villagers now forsook his 
society, and he became shunned by all except the tam- 
ily of Michael Blockbere. Each day 


seemed only to increase the affection of Christine, 


succeeding 


and through all the calumnies that were echood round 
her respecting the object of her love, her heart clung 
to him with undiminished fondness, more pure, more 
devoted, from the opprobrium by which he was assail- 
ed. 

An important religious festival was now fast ap- 
proaching ; it was the feast of St. Mary, and prepara- 
tions were making in order to celebrate the day with 
Gherrit had 
been persuading Christine to absent herself’ from the 


the utmost solemnity and splendor, 


ceremony, in order that she mieht witness a beautiful 
piece of jewelry, which he meant for her to wear 
upon her wedding day, but which he could not eom- 
mence until the former period. For some time the 
girl refused in consequence of the imperative orders 
of her father, but at length affection for her lover 
overcoming every other feeling, she consented, and it 
was arranged that Michael and Agatha should attend 


| the festival, while Christine beheld the workmanship 


of her lover. 

During the whole of the interval, Frederic was not 
heard of by the family ; he never made any inquiry 
respecting Christine, and Michael Blockberg began 
to consider his affection unreal, and to congratulate 
At 
length St. Mary’s Eve caine, and Michael, Agatha, 


himself upon the loss of such a son-in-law. 


‘and Christine were sitting in their principal apart- 


ment, the latter waiting impatiently the coming of her 
lover, when a footstep was heard upon the stairs ; 
Christine started from her seat to welcome the ap- 
pearance of Gherrit, when the door opened, and 
Frederic entered the apartment. The family were 
surprised, and Christine turned away her head abash- 


(ed; but Frederic seizing her hand, exclaimed, ‘Turn 


not away, Christine, do not still spurn your Frederic, 
who, though abandoned, has still watched over, and 
now has come to save you!’ 

‘Save me, sir!’ exclaimed Christine. 

‘Do not, do not speak so cruelly, I implore !— 


Christine, you are the victim of a fiend !’ 
\}riod ; Christine banished the remembrance of Fred- || 


| . . . ° 
\| eric Bernhardt from her heart, and its passionate im- || 


‘Sir ? exclaimed Christine again. 


‘Mark Gherrit, the stranger,’ continued Frederic, 


|*has persuaded you to remain with him alone during 


to-morrow’s festival. Ol! Christine, my beloved 
Christine, encourage no such idea. ‘To-morrow his 
crime must be consummated—he yields an innocent 
victim to the demon, or himself must perish! No 
matter how I obtained this knowledge—such is the 


fearful truth; already you are destined, for the ruby 


ring is on your finger, and you have accepted it with 
a stranger’s love! Only one thing can save you—a 
refuge at the altar in the festival.’ 

At this moment Gherrit entered the room—he 
started upon beholding Frederic, who, glancing im- 
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BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE passcanecsacien 





ploringly upon Christine, quitted the apartment. The 
whole of his discourse was now revealed to the stran- | 
ger, who, by his keen powers of persuasion, soon suc- 
ceeded in converting it into ridicule, and in a few 
moments it was thought of merely to afford a theme 
of laughter. Gherrit took his leave for the night, 
with a promise from Christine that she would certain- 
ly attend him on the morning. 

The morning came, and, true to her promise, Chris- 
house alone, and with un- | 


tine quitted her father’s 
moved feelings passed into the abode of her lover. 
He received her with a frantic smile of exultation, | 
and, with the most tender ejacuiations, conveyed her | 
into the apartment where his articles of workmanship | 
lay scattere red about. Christine expressed some sur- | 
prise that her lover should be so cautious in stronely 
jastening every door through which they passed, but 
fearing o harm from one whom she believed loved 
truly, and so well, she allowed her thoughts to be 
iaughed away, and then became perfectly contented 
and happy. At length Gherrit rose from his seat, 
and passing his hand over the white brow of Chris- 
tine, and moving aside the thick auburn tresses of her 
hair, he recarded her delicate features for a moment 
with fixed and intense feeling. A tear trembled upon 
his eyelid, and his whole frame quivered. 

‘What means this agony, Mark! inquired the af- 
frighted girl. 

The stranger replied not, but remained still regard- 
ing the girl’s beauty, his feelings at that moment, too 
agonized for utterance. At leneth he burst convul- 

sively from the contemplation, and sinking upon a 
chair beside her, exclaimed in a inurmured tone, § I 
em ready! 

‘ Ready—ready—ready ! resounded, in response, 
thronghout the abode. 

‘Mark Gherrit!? cried the terrified girl, ‘what can 
tis mean? 

‘ Nothing, nothing, love, but the echoes of my own 
voice through the vaulted roois of the chambers 
through which we have passed. Oh, do not tear!’ 
And again his heart seemed bursting. 

ilis iuiunetion was unheeded by Christine, whose 
forrs increased as thin streams of smoke curled 
tiroueh the crevices of the flooring—the air of the 
place seemed infected, and various insects were seen 


creeping over the walls. The curls of smoke rapidiy 
uted, and formed themselves into dense masses, 
wiiilst confused voices rescunded throngh the dwel- 
Ung. Gherrit remained in an agonized state of ab- 


siraction—his hands clasped before his eyes, until the 





sirieks of Cliristine awakened lim to the execution 


of his project. Insiantly he started from his seat, 
aod, seizing the cirl, exclaimed aloud— 

Fal , r , . ° ° 
‘The Victin is ready! and Mark Gherrit claims 


another twenty yoars ? 





At this moment w! the smeke was rapidly fill- 
the an ee a ee aes RE ik 3g nee 
tal aparcment, anc rea sparks vegan tO Issue 

around, a erash was heard at the back of the anart- 


vt } woe +} vt ( ys ee tens ee 
tf, and the voice of the vulage pasior excsung 


ririt of evil, tn the name of the living Deity 
4 ~ > J 





‘ Ol Y shrieked Mark Gherrit, as he made towards 
tle door, and endeavored to 


. . . ’ , 2 
the ministers; but he had hin 


he presence of 





xd the entrance 
too securely to admit of his momentary escape, and 
ere he could unioose the bolts, Frederic Bernhardt, | 
with his father, the pastor, and the whole religious | 
asscinblage that had congregated to celebrate the fes- | 
tival, had entered the scene of evil through a private | 
passage, unknown even to Gherrit himself. ‘ Stay! 
cried the pastor, and the arms of Gherrit sank nerve- 


Jess by his side. The host was instantly raised, and 


| the crucifix applied to the lips of Christine by the | 


- ° > . ryt * 
rescue of the fair Christine, who, during the fearful |; Write to him to come home ; recreation to the mind ; 


| said Ellena, ‘the waters have risen to a fearful ies 
| —see, they are over the mark!’ 


———___ 
‘illeie that wild nephew of mine may be "i 
hands of her lover. The girl shrieked at the touch way home, his mother expects hin, but | rt 
and fell senseless into Frederic’s arms; the ruby || week for him, and bid him Zo immediate ‘ly to S.; sp 
ring dropped suddenly from her finger—a smile per- || not to delay his studies for his ideal pleasure, 

vaded her sweet countenance, and she seemed in a) ‘Surely, sir, you do not call Ins | love towards}; 
sleep of innocence and peace. The holy rites were mother ideal, and Herbert wishes much to sea } Ms 


continued, and the host was brightly visible amidst | but as much as he wishes it I hope he wil] not vis 
| the mass of smoke that filled the apartment—frightful |, to-night.’ ™ 
noises were heard, and at length the whole building || ‘No matter if he does,’ returned Roland carcle 
gave way, and the next moment the noise and smoke |\ly, ‘a bath in the Yadkin wil] repay a little er 
vanished—the sun shone brightly upon the little as- deceit and at ge the latter is busy in ~ 
sembly, and they breathed again the pure air of heav- |) W orld—disinterested affection must be sought in 
en. Nota trace of Gherrit nor of the ring was visi- | PUrer sphere, it has no dill place on earth. ™ 
ble, and the building wherein his crime was to have ‘ My dear friend,’ said ] ‘ena, as she o my plac 
been consummated, had vanished, leaving oniy a small | her hand i in his, ‘you judge harsh ly—I pra he you | 


circular piece of rock to bear a warning to the villa- "ore charitable ; and now y think of 1 I 


erbert 
gers in after years, and recall the remembrance of the | goes to S—, before he visits us, wh ty will Hee 
scene, reposed calmly upon the breast of Fred - like food to the body, if not indulg ged to excess a, 
and awakened from the delusion to bless his perils | €¢ss of any thing is sin, save charity, and that als 
and fidelity, and to offer her thanksgivings in the fes- not properly bestowed. 
tival for her rescue from the machinations of the spirit | other and me I well know, and if You do not grat 
of evil! . | me in this oft repeated request, I shall readily a 
‘On my conscience !’ exclaimed Agatha Blockberg clude you do not prize me as much as here tofore,’ 
The iron now entered the heart of Por rter, at the 
earnestness of Ellena’s speech, and he was d 
ed to have this mystery solved. 


Herbert Wishes to &¢ 





morning—*T never had an opinion of 
the stranger, since he was so ungallant to me at the 


fair of Frankfort !’ 


on the ensuing 
etermin: 
Jealousy—madden- 
| . . 7 i : i ' 
|| ing jealousy now too'x possession of his feelines 





} 
S, and 


Ma. 
ummer moons had witnessed his fondness towards 


JEALOUSY. he was fixed in his resolves to satisfy his fears, 
BY MRS. 8S. Ke. GIFFORD. | ny s 
‘Concluded ) i his 

. is charge; but all his happiness had been embitt 
' } : si € Mo tere 
Werks passed on—Ellen had broached the subject of : ; 4} ' tered 
age : é rae: by the indulgence of that upas of life so destroying to 
Dunbar’s request, but a stern, unbending refusal, gave : : 
@ 5 cea happiness. He believed the girl of his ad Op. 


her but little hope of success. She had visited her 


ps ion could return his caresses with all a woman's 
father’s house and found them all well save Marion, esi: 
; : ‘coe siesta and yet love another ! 
who had always been the most delicate of the vumily. Se nae 
. ’ Ellena Stanford,’ said he in a tone that started 


Mena had far surpassed the expectation of her bene- || ,, ests 
: hee aye ,._|, the girl from her seat 

factor, both in beauty and cultivated intellect. His F lox 
° 0 


‘did Herbert make professi 
love when he dane you in Salem ?’ 


attentions en her were unbounded; he hal tem- 5 : f 
x She did not answer, but trembled like a sensitive 


pered a young f filly to the use of a lady’s 
posely for her, and generally accompanied her in the 


morning rides, and evening rambles. When the 


saddle, pur- 
te plant when touched with mildness. 


said the excited man, ‘Dil 
you encourage him! Was that kiss, bestowed upon 
your hand, a tacit acknowledgement of reciprocity of 


‘One more question,’ 


shades of twilight stole over the b eauties of sunset, 
1 the wild bird ted i 5 bbery then la- 
Lid he wild irds rescedad m the irs STUD OPY —Wihchi la F ‘ a 
5 fecling? By Heaven he shall atone for his decep. 
bor had ceased, and the laborers were returning from ||. = : 
; tion ! 
She replied not, her lips were sealed in secrecy. 


‘Say girl, has the love I thought all my own, beea 


he ficid, aud singing their cares away—then would 


t 
Porter invite his charge to roam with him and actire 
nature in her 908 iph ; to admire the beautiful foilage 
bestowed upon that beardless boy, whom I had for 


of a grove—pluck the budding wild fowers—converse we 3 : 
ti + jidden to think of that treacherous passion in his mi- 
upon botany, and give the technical names of cach 2 : ‘ F i 
j “% i ; ? noritv? Your silence is e oquent, my cup oF bitter 
tiny plant; blend pleasure with instruction, and fove ||" ae Spiders ; sles | 


ness is filled to the brim! You resemble your sainted 





of nature with religion; these were never-tiring ||". are ae ; Seis 
themes, and p! ires that never clovyed. Had it not sister in form and feature—but your heart Is not as 
Lbs 2CaSures al i Uat Cu. ad ab Th } 
been for Dunbar’s unfortunate visit to Salem, Po: hers was—she never deceived me—she knew not the 
en for bunbe ui Isit t salem, i°0O: | : 

} : art of the world. I fear girl the education I have le. 
would have enjoy ll erfect happiness—as it was, tat || Mt OF Me Worte = ae ieee 
1 di stowed upon you, has en n of little benefit, in speas- 


misunderstanding, joined with K!ena’s wishes to sci.d 


. aA ally feel.” 
® ‘ : ' ine as you think and acting as you really feel. 
for him, caused him to doubt her whom he madiy Ie a cope : If ft { reproachies 
; ile It the oree of these unjust reproaches. 
loved. The first two months he endeavored to forg:t Hilena felt the fal ; | ; 
, She was faithful to Herbert’s secret, but she was to 





the circumstauces, but it caused many inconsistencie: : ae sassionate fl dat 
SER Ey Fert ee tured to agony and sie burst into a passionate Hoot 
in his treatment towards his love; and Ellena, woman. . 

li! h < oy affect vas Bo, tears: this emblem of innocence softened Porter,— 
like, xnew too well that her affection was not appre- oo “ys nye F 
t hi : rm around her, and whispered, 
ated as it ouaht tobe. This troublhk ‘dl her exceed. | ently = aah t : | ; dime! 
i | : d you, but you have deceives 

her animated blue }| ©°™ ines loved you, b Te 
| said she will 


: ; ‘ : : 
ingly, and she faded—the coior of 





a i | | he time ‘ come 
eve crew fainter—her complexion wore a paler hue— The time m ly me, ' a 
, '¢when I can divulge to you another's secret, and 1 


hez step lost that elasticity that bespoke health and || bons 
1 researches; 
i 


you, cousin Roland, from your ill-directec 
? she added, 


a ae 
ppines: as for myself, you hav e doubted me sir, 
terrible freshet upon the waters of Yadkin, caused by mild dignity, ‘but remember that the man whio dow fo: 
| is hunself a deceiver. To me life is in its budding 
beauty ; and e ch day unfolds another page of “ 
stery, in the blossoming of anticipation. 1° 
ils of affection by your increas 
‘ed inconsistencies—and now that I know you we 
| doubted me, what balm is there to heal the wound! 
Every joy | have treasured in your society is now to 


It was the last eve in September—there had been a 


? 


an abundance of rain. Roland sat beside Hilena on | 
oue of the projecting rocks fronting the river, which 


commanded a view of the wide waste, caused by the ‘ed iny 
inundation of water. * ‘have broken the tendri 


‘I hope no one will dare cross the ford to-night,’ } 
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gently placed 
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y Will you not 
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nd that also, if 
nes to see his 
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ll readily cop. 
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Porter, at the 
was determin: 
susy—madden- 
s feelings, and 
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een embittered 
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like a sensitive 
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aled in secrecy. 
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‘hom ] had fi 10f- 
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she knew not the 
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ped Porter,— 





nd whispered, ‘| 
deceived me! 

she with dignly, 
’s secret, and {ee 
rected researe hes} 
sir,’ she added, ia 
re man who doubts. 
is in its budding 
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_ 
ne amemory of * sorrow. I knowI shall not abide 
a ;—for Iam going to seek an eternal 
ve, that will heal the contrite spirit, “ which will 
er doubt the heart that fondly loves! | 
: It is damp and chilly, dear, let us return, you are 
girl, your breath is feverish, you are weak— 
st upon me—-forgive my doubts—whatever 


ith you long 


na Te 
otives are in secrecy, | will trust them.’ 

4s chey turne dto depart her eye rested on th 

. there Was @ nervous quickness upon her so 


rontured Porter deeply, the expression of her pale 


yptenanee was wild and unsettled. A horse and 


ia 


e 


he piyer; the person appeared to hesitate a mo- 

it. and then impelled his reluctant steed into the 
mee waters. Ellena showed signs for him to re- 
: _in yain her benefactor endeavored to impress 
» with the Importance of returning immediately, as 
fast. 
and ran tothe edge of the 


nan was failing She disengaged hopcoll’ 
from his strong 
raters, bat she could not see the person, or hear the 


Wal 


grasp, 


| 


least sound. 

‘Elona,’ said Porter, ‘come to me, or you will 
beak my heart by this delay, your clothes are damp, 
ind your person exposed to certain death, if you do 


not hasten home.’ 


gentle feelings were tortured and agonized by unjust 


reproaches, which caused her to die of a brain fever! 
She died an innocent victim to a maddening passion ; 
which if it once inhabits man’s defective heart, hap- 
piness, love, youth, beauty, all are sacrificed at the 
shrine of that diabolical passion. 

Herbert Was resuscitated, and is happy— 
for he is united to one, 


Dunbar 


to whom he gave his early 


love, nurtured amid doubts and fears, and matured in 
manhood, through the fiery 


misunderstanding. 


ordeal of opposition, or 
Marion, the sister of [ilena, is the 
happy chosen of his heart. Such was the repentant 
nd Porter, when he discovered that it 


was to shield the lover of Ellena’s sister from his 


teeline of Rola 


anger, that caused her to bear his reproachies, that he 
gave his nephew immediate possession of his planta- 


tion and hastened his marriace. Porter, soon aiter 


the happy pair were joined, left the the country, and 
sought the shores of his snative Eneland, where he 
again mingled inthe world ; and 


gambling and inte 
1 


acquired a love of 





mperance; by these excesses he 


soon spent the remainder of his fortune—lost his 
to those 
principle. How 
trne it is, that the indulgence of one base passion, 


health, and finally died :—a solemn lesson 


who indulge passion in place of 


generally, tends to encourage others, till, at last, man 


She came to him passively, there was a smile upon «With his gitt of intellect stands before his Creator— 


bor countenance; and Porter taking her offered 


} 


jand discovered, she then had symptoms of delirious | 
iver, He conveyed her home and gave her to the 





«re of Mrs. Dunbar, and immediately went himse 
tor Dr. S , who resided about two miles dis- | 


‘at from the Mansion. Porter soon returned with 
Dr, 8. who pronounced the patient really dangerous. 
\ns. Dunbar informed them that Ellena had raved 
she talked wildly of unjust reproaches | 
fom her benefactor and called on Herbert to vindi- 
hercause ; beseeching him to confess his at- | 
Se abies her from her promise of secrecy. 
Tus informarion was given by Mrs. Dunbar in a 
They were fearful of awaken- 
iny Eilena, by conversing near her; as they gave | 
tiem some hope of a recovery, if she could by sieep- 
mgawake with reason. 


| 


incessantly, 


rom adjoining Etena. 





A wild cry came from the 

rum of the invalid—it came upon the hearts of her | 

iewrers ike the tocsin sounding an alarm—it was | 
| 


wearthly—it was a: gonizit A negro entered the | 
uy Where stood the astor nigh ed group, as if paral- | 


2d! horror was depicted upon his swarthy features, | 
| 
| 
ls, ‘Oh! massa, young massa Her- | 


2ad drowned, and Luke take him | 
‘the room where little Missi is—she has got him 


lis eves rolled neaticonly, and he could scarcely ex- 
‘ain these wore 
vet come back, d 
: | 
list by the head, and we can’t get her away!’ Ajj 
tioment passed, and the friends had occular proof of 
Pe creat scene; the invalid had been awakened | 
he blacks th oughtlessly conveying Herbert Dun- 


it, Whom they found lying without life upon the 
buks of the Y 


h 


Yadkin, into her room, and there she | 
pon the iloor supporting young Herbert’s scnse- 
hss head. | 
* * * * BS * 
Qh! there is something truly touching to contem- | 
Patethe death-bed scene of a young and beautiful | 
life is dressed in its gayest, greenest appa- 
&; at that season ia life, they may mark out a path 
4 Sinshine and flowers : ; but little expect to reap | 
te thorns of the on e, or the scorching rays of the | 
ther. Who ean view the unfolding rose-bud and | 
lot admire? But who can see it perish in its budding | 
Mauty, before it has expanded in biooming perfection, 
Aud not Weep! KEllena Stanford is no more! like a 
plug star in the firmament, she has faded prema- | 1 
‘ly and gone to relume in a brighter sphere! Her || 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





degraded—lost ! 





TO THE EVENING WIND. 


BY WILLIAM C. BRYANT. 


Spimit that breathest through my lattice, thou 


That coolest the twili ht of the sultry day, 


Gratefully flows tiy freshness round my brow; 


Phou hast been out upon the deep at play, 


Riding all day the wild blue waves till now, 

Roughening their crests, and scattering high their spray, | 
ite sail. 
To the scorched laud, thou wanderer of the sca! 


And swelling the wh I welcome thee 


Nor I alone—a thousand bosoms round 
inhale thee in the fulness of delight; 

And languid forms rise up, and pulses bound 
livelier, at coming of the wind of night; 


And, languishing to hear thy grateful sound, 


Lies the vast inland stretched beyond the sight. 


Go forth, into the gathering shade: go forth, 





God's biessing breathed upon the faisting earth! 
Go, rock the litte wood-bird in his nest, 

Curl the still waters, bright with stars, and rouse 
The wide old wood from his mi 


jestie rest, 





Summoning from the innumerable, boughs 

The strange, deep harmonics that haunt his bro ai 
Pleasant shall be thy way where meekly bows 

The shutting flower, and darkling 


And ‘twixt the 


waters pass, 
o’ershadowing biancles and the grass. 
The faint old mau shall Jean his silver head | 

To feel thee; thou shalt kiss the child asleep, 
And dry the moistened curls that overspread 

His temples, while his breathing grows more deep; 
And they who stand about the sick man’s bed, 

Shall joy to listen to thy dis 
And softly 


Thy visit, grateful to his burning 


ant sweep, 
part his curtains to allow 


brow. 


Go—but the circle of eternal change, | 
Which is the life of nature, shall restore, | 
With sounds and seents fiom all thy inighty range, 
Thee to thy birthplace of the 
Sweet odors in the 
Shall tell the 


And, listening to thy murmur, he shall deem 


sea-air, sweet and strange, 


home-sick mariner of the shore; 


He hears the rustling leaf and running stream. 





“Dasrayr p praise, from whetew er quarter, is not so de- 
| lightful as that of a wife whom one loves and esteems- 
| Her npgue ion may be said to ‘come home to his 
bosom ;’ and being so near, its effect is most sensible | 
and pleasant.—Johnson. j 


devp once more ; \| 


ON THE INFLUENCE AND EDUC 
WOMEN. 


somewhat serious 


ATION OF 


TURNING ourselves ly to this sub. 
ject, it is certainly 


afuet that the mental 


women, In all class 


powers of 
's, from the highest to the lowest, 


ar 1 ‘ ‘ ) . . } 
are not brought under their tair share of cultivation, 


There are some thir 
ere are some things which, on a bad system, are 


} Tare eke hs) , 
done well; others which are done ill, but on good 


principle—but with regard to female education, both 


the principle and the practice are equally wretched. 


Our principle is, that women should be edueated iu 


order to marry, and our 


practice is to eive them 
such an education as would, if the bounty of nature 
Were not so great as to counterwork the evils of art, 
utterly unfit them for being good wive Do we teach 
them knowledge!) Oh no! that would be masculine! 
we teach them accomplishments. They are igno- 


rant of the laws of their country, but they ean speak 


Rn. i. & rs 1 
french with the most unconscious inaccuracy ! 


The Vv 
do not know if there is such a thine 





rin the world as 
public virtue, but they have an excellent notion of 


putting cows into water colors! They never talk 


thie y 


conceal aflections with the most feminine modesty : 


wisdom—that would be indeed, unwomanly ; 


but as for tlicir d slikes, they are too sincere not io 
paint them as glowingly as 
Is this 


on the education we 


severe on them ?—not at all; it is severe 
vive them. Singular it is, ine 
deed, that, i spite of all the pains we take to teach 
them hypocrisy in fecling, and to terrify them 
from advances in knowledye, the pure and noble na- 
ture of the sex should shine out so often, and through 
somany disadvantages. ‘ But,’ cries out a gentleman 
whom [ have inmy eye ; a sober, solemn gentleman, 
who intends to marry an ¢ Knelish’ wife, and who 


pares his nails every Monday morning——cognovi 


hominem tadquam te—‘but LT want no knowledge, 
sir, in my wife. <A blue is my aversion,—-learning is 
not the province of woman! Let her be doimestic 
and economical ; and look well to the children.’ 

| Beitso. But can she not discharge her ¢ duties,’ 
the better for knowing those principles on which all 
duties are founded !—is she likely to be less moral 


for knowing the great elements of the science of 


morality !—But we must not take this small and petty 
view of a vast subject. No individual has a right to 


4 


dictate to us on a matter on which all society is 


most deeply interested; it is the state of mind 
among women by which the social frame of the world 
is formed. Women, in all inodern countries, give a 


With 


picase Woman, 


tone to the moral existence of men. woman 
three parts of our life are passed—to 
the greater part of our habits are formed. We are 
kes, to inquire what 
qualities we impart to women ?—what criterion we 
judge of us? If 


we suffer, if we encourage, if we oblige them to 


bound therefore, for our own sa 
establish in their minds in order to 


be frivolous, we make ourselves,—we inake onnly so 


Does not the mother give the stamp and color to 


the minds of her children’? las the wife no influence 
her lover? 
of the influence of custom who will 


‘over her husband? ‘The mistress 
He knows little 


how inconceivably we are ali swayed by 


over 


not confess 
/those with whom we confidentially and intimately 
live. There was acertain painter, who, on being 
| asked when at his easel what subject he was painting, 
and who found it often convenient to tura a dog into 
a wolf, or aman intoa donkey, used discreetly to 
—‘ as may happen.’ Ilistory says the paint. 
Are we in our social system 


answer 
er was but a dauber. 
to imitate the painter, and suffer human nature to 


‘lreceive its finish only, ‘as may happen!’ If so, 


/we cannot be surprised to experience the same re. 
|| sults. 
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The great mistake which the more philosophical | 
opponents to true female education incur is, that they | 
fancy we wish to increase the influence of woman and 
believe that that influence is nugatory at present. 
We do not wish to increase that influence, but to di- 
rect it to loftier and more salutary purposes. That 
influence at present is singularly, almost fearfully ex- 


. H 
tensive. | 
Let it be directed nobly ; instead of debasing our 


ambition to the external of wealth, and dress, and 


rank,—the mere coral and bells of the baby fashion— 
why may it not stimulate us to independence, toa 
disdain of the selfish deities we now adore—and make 
love the aliment, the support, the inspiration of virtue? 
To be the ‘idol of a drawing room,’ what praise so 
equivocal !—what distinction can imply qualities so | 
frivolous ’—why should it be so! Tfereafter it may | 
not. Even in France, which, always dandling the | 
true principles of social improvement, has never suf: || 
fered them to grow so strong as to reject swaddling | 
clothes, and walk erect and alone—even in France, |, 
there was a time when that phrase was bestowed on 
the most brilliant wit, on the deepest author, as well | 
as on the wealthiest Peer, or the most accomplished | 
gallant. ‘This was only because woman could appre- 
ciate wit and genius according to its true dignity ; 
here they do not appreciate ; they affront—they make 
lions, not deities—they think of the oddity of talent, | 
not its value, and rather ask aman of genius to be 
stared at than to be honored. With women, whose | 
organization renders them so susceptible to new im- | 
pressions—who are ever the first to recognize the 
truth of the nobler sentiments—who are ever prone, 
when their emotions are deeply roused, to forego and | 
forget self,—who, in all great revolutions of mind, 
from the upraising of a new genus in letters to the 
promulgation of a new doctrine in religion, are the | 
earliest to catch the inspiration and lead an opinion— | 
with women it will always rest to expedite and ad- 
vance the career of social reform—may they be sen- | 
sible to the benefits that such reform promises for | 
themselves as forus. But to do this they must first | 
examine those prejudices they at present acknowl. | 
edge, and by acknowledging maintain—they must | 
first examine what is the true sphere of woman ; and | 
if convinced that it extends to a broader circle than 
that which limits them 
“To suckle foois, and chronicle small beer,” 
they must resolutely dismiss these jealousies of supe- 
rior endowment in their own sex which at present 
makes it perilous for women to cultivate talent or ac- | 
quire knowledge, With us, as a woman exalts her- 
self in genius, she recedes in reputation. What so- 
cial position can be so pernicious as that which, in 
proportion as a woman adorns society, excludes her 
from the advantages that society deems the highest. | 





He is never tired of listening who wishes to gain. 
wisdom ; and he is never tired of talking who thinks 
he has gained enough. 

Tne more honesty a man has, the less he affects 
the air of a saint; the affectation of sanctity is a 
blotch on the face of piety, 


Aw inviolable fidelity, good humor and complacency 
of temper, outlives the charms ef a fine face, and 
makes the decay of it invisible. 

Marriace has been facetiously defined, ‘Takine 
a yoke fellow, who may lighten the burden of tie. 
tence if you pull together, or render it insupportable 
if you crag different ways.’ 

A man who gives his children habits of truth, in- 
dustry, angl frugality, provides for them better than by | 
giving them a stock of money. 


| ble to you, no doubt, at your distance from the scene, 
| and truly it is terrible enough, if one could realize it, | 


| the houses in the Rue St. Honore, and thinking friends or relatives of the sick, accompany! 


oe ee , 


! 


From the New-York Mirror. || fallen on the broad stair at the top, and was wrt! 
| S wri 


k hin; 
FIRST IMPRESSIONS OF EUROPE. | In great agony. The people of the house seta 
lee oe a || immediately ; but the moment my friend pronounced 


| a 

| the word cholera, there was a general 

| he was left alone with the patient. He too: her 

; M4 ~ «© g 7 2 ' “ 
his arms, and carried her to a coachstan4 wit! 


| sistance, and driving to the Hotel Dieu, lef 
1 . as eu, left her wit} 
You sce by the papers, I presume, the official ac- | the S@urs de Charite. " 


in af the chains Bede OS Mion She has since died. 
counts of the cholera in Paris. seems very terri- | “e 
s y | Asif one plague was not enough, the city is stil 


alive in the distant fauxbourgs with revolts I 


night, the rappel was beat all over the town 
any where ; but many here do not trouble themselves | tional ouar : 
GS a 


dis EYSION, a 
LETTER XII. persion, and 


PARIS. Out as. 


ist 
the na. 
d called to arms, and marched to the P. 


‘about it, and you might be in this metropolis a month, | St. Denis, and the Glleen ia dana ws 
F ieee eae a 2 7 | q - le mobs 
and if you observed the people only, and frequented | were collected. 
only the places of amusement and the public prome- || Many suppose there is no cholera except such as 


nades, you might never suspect its existence. The | . 

a . Pes patag fos I —— exist rape ae | produced by poison; and the Hotel Dieu, and th 

et > : > ilk » = , o ° ° ' Pi ~~ 

sins a se - Mees dies porn ee , ’|other hospitals, are besieged daily by the infuriate] 
> > are 3 a te ore r "on i ° 

the trees are just in the tender green of the new buds, 'mob, who swear vengeance against the gove. 


and the public gardens are thronged all day with | ¢,. a1) the mortality they witness 
thousands of the gay and idle, sitting under the trees ‘ 


in groups, laughing and amusing mselves, as if . ere 

: groups, laug — and nage ~ ly re hd fs 1 I have just returned from a visit to the Hotel Dioy 
sy » "Oa © . ! . 

there was no plague in the air, though hundreds die | +-the hospital for the cholera. Impelled by a pow 


\erful motive, which it is n ? sary to ey 
there is a constant succession of funerals ; and you | plain T had i ne 1 - cin ii to ex. 
sross the biers 8 teamed Sec a acai Ha /P andes a P eviews y made several attempts to gain 
cross the aa i aD SS ae Sa a | admission in vain; but yesterday I fell in fortunately 
ing to the hospitals at every turn, in every quarter o 5 : ee . ‘ 
* : ‘ penal y 7 ; Me 1 ‘a | ith an English physician, who told me I could pass 

the city. tis very hard to realize such things, and, | (| a doctor’s diploma, which he offered to borrow for ne 
would seem, very hard even to treat them seriously. |of some medical friend. He called by appointment 
I was at a masque ball at the Theatre des Varietes, = - : : 
s at seven this morning, to accompany 

a night or two since, at the celebration of the Mi | 


“‘nment 


every day. The churches are all hung in black; 


me on my visit, 
. It was like one of our loveliest mornings in June 
Careme, or half-lent. _There were some two thou- | an inspiriting, sunny, balmy day, all softness and 
sand people, I should think, in fancy dresses, most of ‘beauty—and we crossed the Tuileries by one of its 
them grotesque and satirical, and the ball was kept up | superb avenues, and kept down the bank of the river 
tillseven in the morning, with all the extravagant gay- |tothe island. With the errand on which we wer 
ety, noise and fun with which the French people | pound in our minds, it was impossible not to be struck 
manage such matters. There was a cholera-waltz, very forcibly with our own exquisite enjoyment of lif 
and a cholera-galopade, and one man, immensly tall, | [ am sure I never felt my veins fuller of the pleasure 
dressed as a personification of the Cholera itself, | of health and motion; and I never saw a day whea 
with skeleton armor, bloodshot eyes, and other horri- | every thing about me seemed better worth living for. 
ble appurtenances of a walking pestilence. It was | The splendid palace of the Louvre, with its long fa 
the burden of all the jokes, and all the cries of the | cade of nearly halfa mile, lay in the mellowest site 
hawkers, and all the conversation ; and yet, probably | shine on our left; the lively river, covered with boats, 
nineteen out of twenty of those present lived in the | and spanned with its magnificent and crowded bridges 
quarters most ravaged by the disease, and many of | on our right; the view of the Island, with its mis. 
them had seen it face to face, and knew perfectly its sive old structures below and the fine gray towers of 
deadly character ! the church of Notre Dame rising, dark and oloom, 
As yet, with few exceptions, the higher classes of in the distance, rendered it difficult to realize ary 
society have escaped. It seems to depend very | thing but life and pleasure. That under those very 
much on the manner in which people live, and the | towers, which added so much to the beauty of the 
poor have been struck in every quarter, often at the | scene, there lay a thousand or more of poor wretches 
very next door to luxury. A friend told me this mor- | dying of a plague, was a thought my mind would not 
ning, that the porter of a large and fashionable hotel, | retain a moment. 
in which he lives, had been taken to the hospital ; | Half an hour’s walk brought us to the Place Xo 
and there have been one or two cases in the airy | tre Dame, on one side of which, next this celebrated 
quarter of St. Germain, in the same street with Mr. | church, stands the hospital. My friend entered, 
Cooper, and nearly opposite. Several physicians | leaving me to wait till he had found an acquaintance 


and Medical students have died too, but the majority | of whom he could borrow a diploma. A hearse wis 


of these live with the narrowest economy, and in the | standing at the door of the church, and I went int 
parts of the city most liable to impure effluvia. The /amoment. A few mourners, with the appearance 0! 


| balls go on still in the gay world; and I presume they | extreme poverty, were kneeling round a coflin at one 
| . . . | . . . * + 
| would go on if there were only musicians enough | of the side altars; anda solitary priest, with an 


left to make an orchestra, or fashionists to compose | tendant boy, was mumbling the prayers for the deat. 


a quadrille. Iwas walking home very late from a | As I came out another hearse drove up, with a rou! 
party the night before last, with a captain in the En- | coffin, scantily covered with a pall, and followed 
elish army. The gray of the morning was just | one poor old man. They hurried in, and I stole 
stealing into the sky ; and after stopping a moment | around the square. Fifteen or twenty water — 
in the Place Vendome, to look at the column, | were filling their buckets at the fountain w 
stretching up apparently to the very stars, we bade | singing and laughing; at the same moment “ee 
good morning and parted. He had hardly left me he ‘ferent litters crossed towards the hospital, each will 
said, when he heard a frightful scream from one of | its two or, three followers, women and childra 


ng the 


: Ps ° | 7 nost po 
there might be some violence going on, he rang at | to the door, where they parted from them most p 


‘ P { ° . — -. nm @ mo ui 
the gate and entered, mounting the first staircase that | ably for ever. The litters were set down 7 
: : . row ssed aro. 
presented, A woman had just opened a door, and i before ascending the steps ; the crowd presse 
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7 rod the coarse curtains ; farewells were ex- | heart was sick, and I could bear it no longer ; and 
and | i and the sick alone passed in. I did not see then rejoined my friend, who was in the train of one 

si jewonstration of feeling in the particular | the physicians, making the rounds. One should think 
me ; vere before me, but I can conceive, in the || a dying person should be treated with kindness. I 
ae certainty of this disease, that these has-|; never saw a rougher or more heartless manner than 
ae at the door of the hospital might often be that of the celebrated Dr. 


chan 


Pa 198 , at the bedsides of 
itl Samal sufierings and distress. these poor creatures. A harsh question, a rude pul- 
ean perhaps ten minutes more. In the whole ling open of the mouth, to look at the tongue, a sen- 
time | had been there, twelve litters, bearing the sick || tence or twoof unsuppressed commands to the students 
a entered the Mote’ Dieu. As I exhibited the von the progress of the disease, and the train passed on. 
sorrowed diploma, the thirteenth arrived, and with it If discouragements and despair are not medicines, I 
4 young man whose violent and uncontrolled grief, should think the visits of such physicians were of lit- 
rorked 80 far on the soldier at the door, that he al- | tle avail. The wretched sufferers turned away their 
wed him to pass. I followed the bearers to the | heads afier he had gone, in every instance that I saw, 
al interested exceedingly to observe the first treat- with an expression of visibly increased distress. Sev- 
gent and manner of reception. ‘They wound slowly | eral of thei refused to answer his questions. 


the stone staircase to the upper story, and entered | On reaching the bottom of the Salle St. Monique, 
pp the stuns * e 


q » 91n) sy F > « rare AY, ;O1eeES = anol 
— department—a long low room, containing | one of the male wards, I heard loud voices and laugh- 


early a hundred beds, placed in alleys scarce two || ter, dq had noticed much more groaning and com- 
fot from each other. Nearly all were occupied, and plaining in passing among the men, and the horrible | 
chose which were empty, my friend told me were ya- |! discordance struck me as something infernal. It pro- 
ated by deaths yesterday. They set down the lit- | ceeded from one of the sides to which the patients 
ter by the side of a narrow cot, with coarse but clean | had been removed who were recovering. ‘The most || 
jeets, anda Seur de Charite, with a white cap, and) successful treatment has been found to be punch, ve- 
across at her girdle, came and took off the canopy. || ry strong, with but little acid, and being permitted to 
4 young woman of apparently twenty-five, was be-| drink as much as they would, they had become par- 
seath, absolutely convulsed with agony. Her eyes | tially intoxicated. It was a fiendish sight, positively. 
were started from the sockets, her mouth foamed, |, They were sitting dp and reaching from one bed to 
and her face was of a frightful, livid purple. I never | the other, and with their still pallid faces and blue 
awso horrible a sight. She had been taken in per- | lips, and the hospital dress of white, they looked like 
fet health only three hours before, but her features | 
looked to me marked with a year of pain. The first 
attempt to lift her produced violent vomiting, and | | 


| SO many carousing corpses, I turned away from 
| them in horror. 
I was stopped in the door-way, by a litter entering 
thowlit she must die instantly. ‘They covered her up \| with a sick woman. They set her down in the main 
in bed, and leaving the man who came with her | passage between the beds, and left her a moment to 
hanging over her with the moan of one deprived of | find a place for her. She seemed to haye an interval || 
lis senses, they went to receive others, who were | of pain, and rose up on one hand, and Jooked about 
etering in the same manner. J enquired of my | her very earnestly. I followed the direction of her 
companion how sooa she would be attended to. He || eyes, and could easi!y imagine her sensations. 
ail, ‘possibly in an hour.’ After this I passed the | Twenty or thirty death-like faces were turned 


bed of this poor woman, and she had not yet been || towards her from the different beds, and the groans of 


vsited. Her husband answered my question with a \ the dying and the distressed came from every side. 
coking voice and a flood of tears. | She was without a friend whom she knew, sick of a 

Ipassed down the ward and found nineteen or| mortal disease, and abandoned to the mercy of those 
twenty in the last agonies of death. They lay perfectly 
will, and seemed benumbed. I felt the limbs of sev- | 
eral, and found them quite cold. 
lad a little warmth. 


whose kindness is mercenary and habitual, and of 
course without sympathy or feeling. Was it not 
The stomach only | enough alone, if she had been far less ill, to embitter 
Now and then a half groan es- | the very fountains of life, and kill her with mere fright 
tied those who seemed the strongest ; but with the | and horror? She sank down on the litter again, and 
exception of the universally open mouth and upturn- 1 drew her shawl over ner head. I had seen enough of | 
tl ghistly eye, there were no signs of much suffer- | suffering, and I left the place, 
ig. Ifound two who must have been dead half an On reaching the lower stair-case, my friend propos- | 
lit, undiscovered by the attendants. One of them || ed to me to look into the dead room. We descended 
wan old woman, nearly gray, with a very bad ex- | toa large dark apartment below the street level, light- 
‘sion of face, who was perfectly cold—lips, limbs, | ed by a lamp fixed to the wall. 
bly and all. The other was younger, and looked 
i if'she had died in pain. 


Sixty or seventy | 
|| bodies lay on the floor, some of them quite uncovered, | 
Her eyes appeared as if | and some wrapped in mats. 
« had been forced half out of the sockets, and her 
ii was of the most livid and deathly purple. The 
roman in the next bed told me she had died since 
le Seur de Charite had been there. It is horrible 


I could not see distinct- 
ly enough by the dim light, to judge of their discolor- 

ation. They appeared mosily old and emaciated. 

I cannot describe the sensation of relief with which | 


| 


: I breathed the free air once more. I had no fear of | 
0 think , ss ‘ _ —_ : : 
tuk how these poor creatures may suffer in the | the cholera, but the suffering and misery I had seen, 

Tv mi 


idst of the provisions that are made professedly 
ther relief. T asked why asimple prescription 
Sem inight not be drawn up by the physicians 
_ by the numerous medical students in 

‘that as few as possible might suffer from delay. 


ecause,’ said my com 
mM 


oppressed and half smothered me. Every one who 
has walked through a hospital, will remember how 
| natural it is to subdue the breath, and close the nos- 
|| trils to the smells of medicine and the close air. The 
| fact too, that the question of contagion is still dispu- | 
ted, though I fully believe the cholera not to be con- 


panion, ‘ the chief physicians 


st 7A. M 
to every thing personally, to study the com- 


| 
| 


int? A , I '|tagious, might have had some effect. My breast 

aunt’ And s revily hoeliav . : : ¥ | 
Prag 0, verily believe, more human lives heaved, however, as if a weight had risen from my 
Sacrifice, raiti eee ae 3 

ah in waiting for experiments, than ever lungs, and I walked home, blessing God for health | 


leg vd by the results. My blood boiled from. 
‘silning to the end of this melancholy visit. | 1 
Wandered about alone ‘ veaaeed 


mong the beds till my P. S.—I began this account of my visit to the Ho- 


with undissembled gratitude. 








tel Dieu yesterday. 


As I am perfectly well this 
morning, T think the 


‘ point of non-contagion, Mm my 
own case at least, is clear. I breathed the same air 
with the dying and the diseased for two hours, and 
felt of nearly a hundred to be satisfied of the curious 
phenomena of the vital heat, Perhaps an experiment 
of this, in aman not professionally a physician, may 
be considered rash or useless : 1 : . 


and LT would not wil- 
lingly be thought to have 


done it from any puerile 
curiosity. IT have been interested in such st hjects al- 
ways ; and T considered the fact that the kine's sons 


, asutlicient 
assurance that the physicians were seriously 


had been permitted to visit the hospital 


con- 


It I need 


vinced there could be no possible dancer, 
an apology, it may be found in this. 





TO HOPE, 
EY JOHN KEATS. 
Wuex by my solitary path [ sit, 

\nd hateful thoughts enwrap my soul in gloom ; 
When no fair dreams before my Smind’s eye’ flit, 
And the bare heath of life presents no loons: 
Sweet Hope! ethereal balm upon me shed, 


And wave thy silver pinions o'er my head. 


Whene’er L wander, at the fall of night, 
Where woven boughs shut out the moon's bright ray, 
Should sad Despondency my musings fright, ; 
And frown, to drive fair Cheerfulness aw ty, 
Peep with the moonbeams throueh the leafy roof, 
And keep that fiend Despoudence far aloof. 


Should Disappointment, parent of Despair, 
Strive for her son to seize my careless heart, 
When, like a cloud, he sits upon the air, 
Preparing on ber spell-bound prey to dart; 
Chase him away, sweet Hope, with visave bright, 


And fright him, as the morning frightens night! 


Whene’er the fate of those T hold most dear 
Tells to my painful breast a tale of sorrow, 

O bright eyed Hope, my morbid fancy cheer ; 
Let me awhile thy sweetest comforts borrow : 

Thy heaven-born radiance around me shed, 


And wave thy silver pinious o’er my head! 


Should e’er unhappy love my bosom pain, 
From cruel parents, or relentless fair, 
O let me think it is not quite in vain 
To sigh out sonnets to the midnight air! 
Sweet Hope! ethereal baim upon me shed. 


And wave thy silver pinions o’er my head. 


In the long vista of the years to roll, 

Let me not sce our country’s honor fade! 
O let ine see our land retain her soul! 

Her pride, her freedoin; and not freedom’s shade. 
From thy bright eyes unusual brightness shed— 


Beneath thy pinions canopy my head! 


Let me not see the patriot’s high bequest, 
Great Liberty! how great in plain attire! 

With the base purple of a court oppressed, 
owing her head and ready to expire ; 

But let me see thee stoop from Heaven on wings 
‘hat fill the skies with silver glitterings ! 


And as, in sparkling majesty, a star 
Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud; 
Brightening the half-veiled face of heaven afar: 
So, when dark thoughts ny boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet Hope! celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o’er my head. 





Suaxsrrare, Butler and Bacon, have rendered it 
extremely difficult for all who come after them to be 
sublime, witty, or profound. 

Examinations are formidable, even to the best pre- 
pared ; for the greatest fool may ask more than the 
wisest man can answer. 


Love is like a cat’s paw—it conceals its fangs till it 
has fastened on its prey. 


























THE BOUQUET: FLOWERS OF POLITE LITERATURE. 


——__ 
|| raised to his glory a temple in his heart ; were he shut | sion, she made a full stop, as if reluctant to procens 
EEG 


‘Come, daughter,’ exclaimed the good priest, « op 


conscious of being in the presence of the Majesty of ceed, you must not permit a false pride or delicacy ty 
Heaven, and his adoration would be every where the deter you from that full confession without whic! ‘h. 
solution were vain. What more!’ an 

‘Tam afraid to teil you, good father, 

The priest said something to encourage her: }y 
for passing the limit of our contracted globe, insuffi. | the pretty penitent still hesitated ; and as she eoy, i 
cient, alas ! to fill even our finite idea of the unmeas- | her sweet face with her two hands as if ashamed . 
ured authority and government of his power, his be- | have it seen, the tears made their way between her 


* Come—come,’ said the holy father, ¢ this must no 


in the diffusion of his holy spirit; and doubtless, in| be. 1 must interrogate you. What is it that ths 
|| every part of these regions, the votary may with equal troubles you? Have you done any thing to injure or 


‘Worse father.’ 

‘ Have you been reading wicked books” 

‘ I’ve not been reading at all, father.’ 

‘ Did you play or laugh, last Sunday, during service!’ 
‘A great deal worse father.’ 

The good priest began seriously to be alarmed: ye 
he did not know how to frame his questions so as tp 
avoid suggestions, which (if he should prove wronein 
_his suspicions) might render the remedy more nis 


iF — , —$—$— ——__—__——_ a 
it : 
: 4 SABBATH EVENING. . 
F ' if BY PARK BENJAMIN. | out from every other sanctuary, and bereft of the sight | farther. 
a Lit Serexey sinks this holy day, of any holy emblems or ceremonies, he would still be 
‘ | And, in the chainbers of the West, || 
am. } The sunbeams slowly melt away | 
a Where clouds, in purple splendor, rest. | sanie—the veritable God is to be found, and a temple 
if = oe so galego | raised to him, in every part of the universe. Let us 
i" With light from Tleaven’s unwasting urn, | ‘ 
t Night's solemn gloom will soon reveal, | not narrow his sacred presence even to that bound, 
f I te lo! one star has burst its seal. | 
Bright herald of the quiet hour, } 
: Pugin ‘ ee } nevolence and his wisdom; he spreads himself over pretty fingers. 
‘Shee phen can fold her wearied wings; |, other worlds as incalculable in number, as impartial || 
, AF The bower of home—how sweetly glows | 
\ * Cn this calm Sabbath’s sacred close, 
Affection’s smile—with beam divine, | sincerity, and with equal certainty of being heard, offend your good parents V 
if Undimmed and pure, dcar star, as thine! | erect his altar, and offer up his prayer.— Bulwer. I 
Deeper, still deeper on the vale, i ‘ pe Re 1 
And on the venerable wood, || Were all creatures to be ranked in the order of cre- i 
P ek Deets EH Me aes — | ation according to their usefulness, I know few ani- | 
kt we ae — aR Ag | mals that would not take place of a coquet: nor in- | 
i ae pra hoa se ts eth pall deed hath this creature much pretence to any thing 
Of clouds,—for every ray that shone | beyond instinct; for though sometimes we might im- 
4 Among their massy folds is gone. || agine it was animated by the passion of vanity, yet | 
j i Calm day, farewell! Heaven's fadctess choirs far the greater part of its actions fall beneath even 





that low motive ; for instance several absurd gestures 


Glow, as forever, in the sky, : , k E 
and tricks, infinitely more foolish than what can be 


And, like the sound of angel lyres, 
i, 1 hear their tones come floating by; | observed in the most ridiculous birds and beasts, and 
They chant thy requiem—but row which would persuade the beholder that the silly 


wretch was aiming at our contempt. 


i While the soft night wind cools my brow, Endeed, ite 


Gratefully let me kneel to share 





vie : characteristic is affectation, and thus led and guvern- 
This hour of fervent voiceless prayer! 





a | ed by whim only ; for as beauty, wisdom, wit, good- 
+3 | ° . +e 
i " . = aed ea aeiaeen ree | nature, politeness, and health, are sometimes aflectec 
ail VIRTUE THE ESSENCE OF RELIGION. _ || 2ture, politeness, and health, are sometimes a ected 
, My a y ae ; ae | by this creature, so are ucliness, folly, nonsense, 1!- 
i i VirtvurE is the highest exercise and improvement of, * 3 ¢ 


4 : ‘ : .| nature, ill-breeding, and sickness, likewise put on by 
: reason, the integrity, harmony, and just balance of 4 Sy ‘ : ’ 
affection, the health, strength and beauty of the mind. 
Virtue’s force divine is best displayed 
In deep desertion of all human aid; 
To succor in extremes is her delight, 
And cheer the heart, when terror strikes the sight; 
We, disbelieving our own senses, gaze 
And wonder, what a mortal’s heart can raise, 
To triumph o’er misfortunes, smile in gricf, 
And comtort those who come to bring relief; 
Ve gaze, and as we gaze, wealth and fame decay, 
And all the world’s vain glories fade away. 
For virtue has resources buried in itself which we ae 
a : : i , Melding. 
know not, till the invading hour calls them from their Mielding 
retreats. Surrounded by hosts without, and when THE FAIR PENITENT. 


nature itself, having turned traitor, is its most deadly 


it in their turn. Its life is one constant lie; and the 


only rule by which you can form any judgment of 





them is, that they are never what they seem. If it 
was possible for a coquet to love (as it is not, for if 
ever it attains this passion the coquet ceases instant- 


ly,) it would wear the face of indifference, if not of 





hatred, to the beloved object ; you may therefore be 
assured, when they endeavor to persuade you of their 
liking, that they are indifferent to you at last. 





enemy within, it assumes a new and superhuman pow- 


sca : fell upon the richly painted windows of the Abbey, 
er, which is greater than nature itself. 


, Whatever be | and threw a ‘dim religious light’? upon the marble floor 
its creed—whatever its sect—from whatever segment 
of the globe its orisons arise, virtue is God’s empire, 
and from his throne of thrones he will defend it. 

The orbs of creation, the islands of light which 
float in myriads on the ocean of the universe ; suns 
that have no number, pouring light upon worlds that, | seemed to vie with each other, which should add 
untraveled by the wings of Seraphim, spread through | most beauty to features, the form of which were beau- 
the depths of space without end; these are, to the ty itself. | 
eye of God, but the creatures of a lesser exertion of |” 
his power, born to blaze, to testify His glory, and to | 
perish ! 

But virtue is more precious than all worlds—an | 
emanation, an essence of Himself—more etherial | 
than the angels—more durable than the palaces of 
Heaven !—the mightiest masterpiece of Him who sct 
the stars upon their courses, and filled chaos with an 

b. universe! Though cast into this distant earth, and 
j struggling on the dim arena of a human heart, al 
(F oe things above are spectators of its conflict, or enl 


| idly bent upon the ground, and her lovely locks half 


a Confessional and fell upon her knees. 


her holy father confessor ? 
We shall see. 





Having first pronounced her accustomed prayer with 
atimid voice, she seemed to gain confidence by this 
isted | act, and proceeded to relate, first, her little acts of 


| ¢ ee a — Pris is - real dis- | contumacy towards.her school mistress, (for, though | 
ge , , tatever garb thou art | bordering on womanhood, she had not yet left the 
ee : found. The man possessed of virtue can always be | convent school ;) then her little sins of actual com- || 
7 a —_ in i . that he every where is in the | mission ; reserving the gravest to the last. At length, | 
; , b guard, ana under the sacred eye of his Creator, having |, though she had evidently not concluded her confes- || 
eee: 
ln 


| chievious than the disease. 

At last, the young beauty, as if by desperate efor, 
relieved him from his embarrassment—* Father,’ sid 
she, with a trembling and half suppressed voice, ‘| 
will tell you all, if Heaven will give me strength to 
speak. But, pray be indulgent good father. It yas 
the first time—and I’m sure I never thought that 9 
much harm would come of it. Besides, 1 was not ell 
my own fault—it was partly his. And he is so very 
handsome too.’ ] 
so fond of me—he used to follow me about wherever 
I went—he seemed to think and care about noboly 
but me.’ 
‘Well father, one night, after I had _ retired to res, 
I—would you believe 1t?—I found him in my cham 
ber.’ [The holy father groaned aloud.] 
could tell how he got there—for I shut the door after 


[The good priest trembled.] ‘And 


[She paused a moment,—then continued] 


‘T never 


me, and fastened it carefully, as I always do.’ 
‘Well,’ exclaimed the confessor, in an anxious 
tone, what more V 


‘Oh, father! the worst is to come. That night,in 


particular—it was last Thursday, father—he looked 
Ir was evening. The last rays of the setting sun so very handsome, and seemed so very fond of m= 
and—that—in short—’ 


‘ But,’ exclaimed the pious priest, with a sudden 


beneath, and the fretted pillars that rose on all sides, show of indignation, ‘did your mother never wat 

2 A ° . > : . +d cha 
A young female, dressed in virgin white advanced up you of the terrible danger of such conduct! Did sig 
the aisle with slow and irregular steps, her eyes tim- not tell you the fatal consequences oc" 


‘No, father,’ interrupted the terrified penitent, ‘siq 


shading a countenance in which health and innocence | never told me there was any thing wrong in bel 
» ’ “2 , 
fond of such a very beautiful cat—and—— 


“A cat ?—was it a cat ? 
‘Yes, father! a large beautiful white Angola, th 


, 
She stopped for a moment as she reached the open |, I was so w icked as to steal from the pastry 
y : 34 , 7 iV, av, - j rancedled If 
_ portal of the chapel that formed a recess on one side | posite where we live, and have kept him concealed 
. . - H ’ 
of the aisle, and then turned into the recess, entered ,™y room ever since. 


In nomine Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti, ! 


: : : A || . ES er di fr 

What ‘ignorant sin’ could this sweet one haye | @bsolvo, said the good priest ;_ and never did “i 

committed, that required absolution at the hands of , nounce the words with a more full and gratilie 
| ing of pious satisfaction. 


dd fee 





| Marrrace.—‘ What is marriage like ?” was the 
‘tion ata game of ‘ What is it like? 
t . . i - 01 

tleman, when it came to his turn, answ ered in the! 


A young ea 


lowing extempore : 


Marriage is like a flaring light, 3 
Placed in a window of a summer night, 
Attracting all the insects of the air aia 
To come and singe their pretty winglets theres 
Those that are out butt heads against the par 
And those within butt to get out agai 


I 


—_— 


MELZ 


———— 
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